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general's ultimatum, but he said that inasmuch as
there had been exchanges of visits between the Ten-
nessee and the other vessels of the navy lying in the
river their crews must also have been infected, and
therefore they would all go to quarantine. This
would leave the general's force of occupation, with-
out the moral support of the guns of the navy com-
manding the streets. Though he affected contro-
versially not to have a very high opinion of the navy,
he had not so poor an opinion of it that he wanted
to see us depart. So he allowed the crippled Ten-
nessee to remain. She did not develop any cases
of yellow-fever.

Butler was so extraordinary a character that per-
haps another anecdote which refers to him may be
worth repeating. When the Mississippi returned
down the river after Farragut had anchored his fleet
off New Orleans, we found a French gun-boat at
quarantine. She had been cruising along the coast,
as many foreign gun-boats were doing, looking after
the interests of their nations and gaining professional
points about naval warfare which would be of ser-
vice to their naval staffs at home. The French com-
mander asked Captain Smith if there were any ob-
jection to his going to New Orleans, where, of course,
there were a great many French subjects living. It
was quite within his international rights that he
should go, and Captain Smith consented. When
Butler, who was disembarking his troops and pre-